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FOR CARS 

HEAVY DUTY 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21 $7-85|| $ 9.80 
4.75/5.00-19..... 8.§O]| 10.60 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20 8.35|| 10.35 
5.25/5.50-17.... 10.§§|| 12.50 
5.25/5.50-18.... 10.6§|| 12.75 
re 11.95|| 14.15 











Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 








FOR TRUCKS 


32x6 tye $27-OS || 7.50-20 $35.20 
32x6 H.D.36.2§ || 7.50-24 39.00 
6.00-20.. 16.9§ || 8.25-20 49.30 
6.50-20.. 21.95 || 8.25-24 54.75 
7.00-20.. 29.10|/|9.00-20 60.75 














Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 











FOR TRACTORS 





GROUND GRIP TYPE 


CHEVRON TYPE 








5.50-16 $11.05 
7.50-18 17.45 
9.00-36 73-95 
11.25-24 66.60 








5.50-16 $ 9.40 
7.50-18 14.85 
9.00-36 62.85 
11.25-24 56.60 








Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 











REGARDLESS of WEATHER! 


Wirn these new Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires you can now go from one farm to another 
with no trouble at all, or you can drive into town 
no matter how. bad the road conditions are. They 
will give Super-Traction in mud—snow—or soft 
ground—and you save time and money as you do 
not need chains. 


No farmer can afford to be without a set of 
these new Firestone Ground Grip Tires this winter 
for his car or truck. 


See your nearby Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer today and 
end your winter driving troubles. Specify these new 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires on the new tractor 


you are buying. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 
Crooks, Nelson Eddy, Margaret Speaks, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C—WEAF Network 


© 1935 F. T. & R. Co. 
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GOOD FRUIT FOR STORAGE 


Wricx fruit should I place in storage? Should I sell the good 
fruit on the market now and get the best price possible and put the 
remainder of the crop in storage, no matter what the condition of 
it is? If I place the good fruit in storage will it bring as good a 
price later in the season as it would now? Shall I sell now, get 
what I can, and not have to worry about marketing until next 
season? 

Such questions as the above must be met with each season by the 
orchard operator. They become increasingly pertinent in such sea- 
sons as the present when the handling of a peak crop becomes the 
problem of all fruit growers. 

We sincerely believe that the philosophy of some growers in 
taking their best fruit to the glutted market to obtain the best pos- 
sible price and then placing their poor fruit in storage is contra- 
dictory to the best practices. When a grower has expended all of 
the resources that he commands, time, money and personal ability, 
for the optimum production of his crop the greatest care and dis- 
cretion in his marketing procedure is not too much if he is to obtain 
a monetary return logically above his cost of production. 

If the poorer grades were placed in storage and the good fruit 
placed on the market at whatever price is available, the result 
would undoubtedly be a lower price during the entire season. In 
some cases the storage is looked upon as the dumping ground for 
the surplus after the harvest marketing has been completed. In 
addition to bringing lower prices this would stifle consumer de- 
mand which we are constantly striving to maintain. 

Physiological diseases show their ravages enough on good fruit 
in storage and would be more damaging if the fruit were poor 
when placed in the storage. This factor alone might easily result 
in the loss of the entire storage holding and would give no return 
for the added expense of operating the storage. 

The entire problem is one that must be settled by the operator 
and the decision should be made only after a complete study of 
local conditions. However, it is our firm contention that for best 
results from the added care and costs of storage operation, only 
good, sound fruit should be placed in storage. 
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The 


7 CAMERA PRESENTS 
A PICTORIAL REVIEW 


of the 


FRUIT 


"The Champion Girl Apple Picker of Maine." 

Miss Anne Holms of Augusta, was winner in 

this contest held recently under the direction 
of the Maine Department of Agriculture, 


Left—John S. Robertson, veteran western 
orchardist, was honored with the unveiling of 
a plaque by the South Dakota State Horti- 
cultural Society. Mr. Robertson is standing 
to the left of the memorial bearing his name. 
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Fruit harvest on the cranberry bogs of New aS : erp = Bi 

England. This worker is gathering the fruit The modernistic trend invades the truck advertising of Lake Erie Farm Orchard, Painesville, 

with a cranberry harvest rake. Photo courtesy Ohio. This truck catches the eye and H. L. Mantle, a member of the orchard company, $4¥5 
American Cranberry Exchange. that the cost for painting is no more than the regular type of finish. (See story on page 
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ROOTSTOCKS 


FOR FRUIT TREES 


By H. B. TUKEY 


Chief in Research, New York State 


Agricultural Experiment Station i. 


As one after another the various 
limiting factors in fruit production 
are met and conquered, another steps 
up to take its place. The pollination 
problem, once most serious in many 
orchards, is now fairly well under- 
stood. Insects and diseases, although 
constantly threatening extermination 
of the industry, are under commercial 
control in the major fruit producing 
centers. Planting problems, fertil- 
izers, humus supply, irrigation, frost 
protection, fruit storage, transporta- 
tion—as each problem is met the next 
most important problem steps up to 
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take its place. And this is where the 
main thesis of this article begins, 
namely, that there are fruit growers 
and horticulturists who feel that the 
rootstock problem is about to launch 
itself upon us with renewed energy. 
Of course, a fruit tree, unlike a 
corn plant or a tomato plant, is made 
up of two parts growing together as 
one. That is, onto a rootstock of 
more or less hit-or-miss derivation is 
propagated the desired variety by 
budding and by grafting. What are 
these rootstocks? From where do 
they come? Whatiis their perform- 


mene gee speeeese - 








Fig. | Typical block of two-year-old Me- 
Intosh apple trees on seedling rootstocks— 
note uniformity of trees. 


ance record? 
upon? 

The first thought that naturally 
arises in the mind is, “Why not 
propagate fruit trees from cuttings 
or by some such means as to get them 
on their own roots?” Such a prac- 
tice would eliminate certain phases of 
the rootstock problem at once. Un- 
fortunately, although dozens of at- 
tempts have been made to solve this 
problem, it is almost a general rule 
that horticultural varieties of the 
hardy fruits will not propagate from 
cuttings. The Kieffer pear is a no- 
table exception and roots readily 
from cuttings in the South. Further- 
more, Kieffer on its own roots is a 
far better article than Kieffer on 
French pear roots as commonly pro- 
duced. But this is one of the excep- 
tions to prove the rule. Furthermore, 
as Dr. J. K. Shaw of Massachusetts 
has shown,.a variety on its own roots 
is not necessarily an improvement. 

The net result is that nurserymen 
have been forced to fall back upon 
almost anything that will propagate 
readily and which can be used as a 
rootstock upon which to bud and 


(Continued on page 13) 


Can they be improved 


Fig. 2. Budding a block of seedling apple 
rootstocks in a western New York nursery. 
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PART II 


E SHALL now consider a sec- 
ond rather recent grape development 
that has likewise won a place in east- 
ern viticulture. The Ontario, another 
white variety, was tested along with 
Portland and several others. It was 
recognized as an outstanding sort 
from the very beginning, although it 
was tested for several years before it 
was finally given the stamp of ap- 
proval. 


Ontario is entirely different from 
Portland and all other known white 
varieties. While it is of about the 
same season as Portland, its very high 
quality is appreciated by those who 
are not satisfied with that of Port- 
land. Probably its quality is surpassed 
by no other native grape, except Dela- 
ware. Sweet to the palate, it never- 
theless possesses a sprightly flavor 
that is very satisfying. In fact, its 
sugar content is normally consider- 
ably higher than that of Portland, but 
its higher acid gives the impression 
that it is below the latter in this con- 
tent. Ontario, like Portland, takes on 
a fine golden yellow when fully ripe, 
and as it is early in maturing, this 
stage is reached year in and year out. 

A single sampling of Ontario is all 
that is necessary to consummate a 
sale if the prospect has not before 


tasted it. We have had five or more 
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By FRED E. GLADWIN 


Fred E. Gladwin, Viticulturist of the New 

York Agricultural Experiment Station, has been 

engaged in research with grapes for 25 years 

and has introduced many varieties of ex- 
ceptional merit. 


repeat orders for Ontario from a dis- 
tant point as a result of a single pur- 
chase. In fact, one colony of summer 
residents exhausted our supply as a 
result of a roadside sale to a family 
from the Chautauqua Assembly 
Grounds. 


The variety is vigorous and pro- 
ductive. The clusters are large, with 
medium sized berries. The berries are 
not so closely placed on the cluster 
as Portland, but it cannot be classed 
as straggly. Ontario has a skin bet- 
ter adapted for shipping distances 
than Portland, yet it is utilized to best 
advantage within easy trucking dis- 
tance from its origin. 

While the variety was introduced 
as a dessert sort, it has been learned 
during the past few seasons that it 
ranks at the top for juice purposes. 
In fact it has been classed by those 
qualified to speak as the outstanding 
white juice grape among American 
grapes, and second to none in the Old 
World species. Ontario should be 
more closely pruned than Concord or 
Niagara, and this likewise applies to 
Portland. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


While we are discussing white va- 
rieties, another that has been more 
recently added to the viticultural list 
should be mentioned. Golden Mus- 
cat, as its name implies, is of a golden 
yellow color when full ripe. Its name 
further indicates that it contains 
some of the blood of the Old World, 
and so it does. The cluster is very 
large, far larger than Niagara, and 
the berries are above normal. The 
cluster is compact. The flesh is ten- 
der and possesses a distinct flavor, 
characteristic of the Muscat type of 
grapes. The variety is productive 
and vigorous, but it is rather late in 
reaching the maturity stage. It also 
seems rather particular in its soil and 
climatic requirements. In New York 
it does not reach the stage of perfec- 
tion that it does in parts of Illinois 
and Indiana. In view of this, one 
must test it carefully for his section 
before engaging in growing it om a 
commercial scale. It also has shown 
less resistance to winter cold than 
either Ontario or Portland, and wit- 
ter temperatures should be consid- 
ered, unless one is prepared to give 
winter protection... Golden Muscat ts 
too tender for shipping long dist 
ances. But where it can be grown, 
no difficulty should be encountered in 
disposing of any surplus locally. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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The editors of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
acknowledge the aid of Morris L. Cooke, ad- 
ministrator of the REA, and M. L. Ramsay, his 
assistant, for material used in the following ar- 
ticle, for we believe every reader is interested in 


ON THE FRUIT FARM 


ELECTRICITY for the fruit farm! 
This statement may become a reality 
jor fruit growers in all parts of the 
country, since the present congress 
has authorized the use of $100,000,- 
000 of the work relief funds for the 
extension of rural electric distribution 
lines, and President Roosevelt has 
created the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to administer the pro- 
ram. 

There is a definite place for elec- 
tricity on the fruit farm. While it is 
true that many orchards are equipped 
with electricity, there are just as many 
and more that are not. In the past, 
appliances and power units would 
have been used to a great extent had 
the necessary electricity been avail- 
able. 

Of the host of uses for electricity 
on the fruit farm, perhaps the most 
important is in pumping water. Agri- 
cultural engineers have agreed that 
electricity is the most dependable and 
efficient source of power for pumping 
water. One of the first acts of a 
grower when he obtains electric power 
is to buy an electric pump. 

In addition to aiding in many of 
the fruit farm operations, running 
water brings modern comforts and 
sanitation to the home. 

Since the government has raised 
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the tolerance on “fruit having lead, ? a 
arsenic and fluorine residues, the 7a 
water needs of the commercial fruit a 


producer have reached a new high. 
Authoritative literature on this sub- 
ject is unanimous in the recommenda- 
tion that only fresh water be used in 
the rinse for best results. The amounts 
of water to be added for the rinsing 
vary from two to four gallons per 
bushel. From the latter figure, it is 
at once evident that great amounts of 
water are needed for the washing of 
the crops of even the smaller pro- 
ducers. 

The rapid rise of irrigation in sec- 
tions of the country where this prac- 
tice was not thought of some years 
ago is another of the important uses 
of water in large amounts on the fruit 
farm. The electric pump is especially 
adapted to the steady supply of water 
for this operation. 

A Shenandoah Valley grower re- 
ported that he installed a complete 

(Continued on page 12) 


Right—This small electric motor operates the 

grader and cleaner, while electric lights fur- 

nish illumination for a longer working day, so 

necessary during the busy harvest season. 

Below—Water used to irrigate these straw- 

berries was pumped into the lines with electric 
power. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGy 


A Page Conducted in the Interests of the 
American Pomological Society 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President: B, S. Pickett, Ames, lowa. Robert Simpson Vincennes, Ind. C. E. Dutton, Milford Center, Ohio. H. J. Rahmlow, Madison Wi 

Vice President: W. A, Taylor, Wash- J. H. Gour ey, Wooster, Ohio. Ss. W. Fletcher, State College, Pa, Robe: Simpson Vincennes is 
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ice President: + 3. Blair, Kentvi e, he ensen, Brookings, 'S.D. x aylor, isville ‘ye? 
ova Scotia. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Wesley Hawley, Ludington, Mich. W. P. Tuts, Davis vile Ky 
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with a combined circulation of 27,000,000 
readers have accepted and made use of the 
clip sheet and have asked for a continuance Ohio. 
of the service. 
piled by Secretary H. E. 
is, Ind., mailed Periodically, and con- 
tain crisp, up-to-date items concerning the 
many uses of apples, in an effort to stimu- 
late new consumer interest in this fruit. 
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The program for the joint convention of the American Pomological Society 
with the Connecticut Pomological Society and other New England States, 


Edited by H. L. LANTZ, Secretary 


oe a 





CONVENTION PROGRAM 


to be held in Hartford, Conn., December 10-13, is virtually complete. 


The Program Committee has the acceptance of the following speakers 


who will appear on the program. 


1. 
. Dr. F. Pp. Cullinan, U.S.D.A., Washington, dD: ¢. “Recent Ex- 


- Dr. HE 


» Mr. Sheldon W. Funk, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. W. A. Ruth, Urbana, III, 
Residues.” 


“Research Program with Spray 


perimental Discoveries in Peach Investigations.” 
Summary of Soil 


5 1 occretary, International Apple Association, 
Rochester, N. . Pa €covering our Export Markets.” 

Mr. E. W. J. Hearty, New York, N. Y. “Trends in Big City 
Fruit Marketing.” 3 

Prof. B. S. Pickett, president, APS. Ames, Iowa. 
the Consumption of Apples.” 

. Barnard, Secretary, National Apple Institute, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. “The National Apple Institute.” 

Prof. R. A. Van Meter, Amherst, Mass. “The Significance of 
Research with Problems in Spray Residue.” 

Mr. George A. Drew, Westford, Mass. “Spraying Pears and 
Peaches.” 

Mr. Walter R. Clark, Milton, N. Y. 
son Valley.” 

Dr. H. B. Tukey, Geneva, N. Y. “Accomplishments in Horti- 
cultural Research.” 


“Increasing 


“Selling Apples in the Hud- 


“Commercial Peach Grow. 


“The ‘xX’ Disease of 


ing. 
Mr. E. M. Stoddard, New Haven, Conn. 
Peaches.” 

Prof. A. J. Farley, New Brunswick, N. 5. “Beat Organic Matter.” 
Discussion led by W. H. Darrow, Vermont ; H. - Rogers, South- 
ington, Conn.; Paul Judson, Kinderhook, m. Boer Gould, 
G rew, Massachusetts. 

Storage Construction and Management, by John Chandler, Mas- 
Sachusetts; A, Henry, onnecticut; Joe Sullivan, Vermont. 


Other probable speakers are George M. Darrow, U.S.D.A., Wash- 


National Apple Institute 


The executive officers of the National 
pple Institute are much encouraged by the 
wide acceptance on the part of the great 


ton, D.C., On Small Fruits. 
Cc Close, U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. New Fruit Lists, 
Dr. M. J. Dorsey, Urbana, Iil. Codes of Nomenclature. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, Winchester, Va. 

Dr. Phillip Garman, New Haven, Conn. 

W. S. Campfield, Staunton, Va. 











And by the way, Prof. B 


Here’s a good tip from H. ‘ 


| His trucks ryn around C] 
These clip sheets are com- most of the time. He has painted i; 


Barnard, Indian- 


aste Best. 


The following is taken from Prof. F. H. 
Beach’s Monthly News Letter to members Early 
of the Ohio State Horticultural Society. 

each’s news letters 
are full of up-to-the-minute items of inter- 
h 


of the Lake Erie F arm Orchard, Painesville, 


eveland 


colors on these trucks his slogan, 
Apples Kissed by the Breezes of Lake Erie 
” He is getting a lot of favor- an 


coe | than apples shipped in from Other s 
More signs like these on Mantle’s ma 
would make them realize it more and ask 
for Ohio apples more. Those of 


any growers will take this tip fro 
Ohio friends. What is good for ‘Ohio a 
certainly might be good for Stowers and 
consumers in other States. Out in Towa 
Robert M. Clark, President of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, advertises 
“Apples with that Towa flavor.” 


The Agricultural Situation 


I wonder how many of our readers are 
familiar with the monthly bulletin issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U.S.D.A,, entitled “The Agricultural 
Situation.” This bulletin contains 24 pages 
and is “a brief summary of economic con. 
ditions.” In it fruit growers will find a 
most able presentation of those economic 
factors whic have a direct bearing upon 
their business, Brief reviews of all phases 
of agriculture are given, and the fruit and 
vegetable situation js always given a prom- 
inent place. ites i 
October issue as follows: 


“Apples Start Lower 


“Prices of apples have followed a gen- 
erally lower level the early part of this 


tive fruit, and the quantity of market apples 
is expected to be close to average. The 
weight of Production is in the East, Middle 
West, and South, which means that much 
low-grade fruit will be near the large mar- 





apple prices. Fruit was sizing well in Sep- 
tember. Apples were coloring better in the 
Northwest after cooler weather. Prices 
late in the month ranged mostly 50 cents to 
$1 a bushel in city markets and 50 to 75 
cents at eastern and midwestern shipping 


at 90 cents a box for extra fancy but Wine- 
saps and Delicious sold above $1. 

“ exports to English markets 
brought net returns above the domestic 
market level, but Canadian competition was 
increasing, favored by tariff preference, 
Some contract buying for future delive 
was reported in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, mostly a little below $3 for such 
Storage varieties as Stayman and York. 
Expectation of good demand, possibly at 
higher prices during the Storage season, 
was based on the light fruit crops in Europe 
d the improved business conditions this 
year in the United States and in some other 
countries.” 
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~NEW DEAL in GRAPES 








(Continued from page 6) 

The fourth and last variety that 
will be considered in this article is 
the rather recent introduction, the 
Fredonia, so named from its place 
of birth. This early blue variety is 
fast superseding Champion, Daisy, 
Moore Early and Worden. In parts 
of the United States it is even used 
to supplant Concord. 

Born of rather poor parents, poor 
at least insofar as Champion and Lu- 
cile could be considered as good des- 
gert sorts or, in fact, for any other 
yse, Fredonia is fast making its way 
strictly on its merits as a_ superior 
early commercial variety. Its season 
coincides with that of Moore, and it 
is 10 days earlier than Worden. It 
is very fruitful; yields as high as 
five tons to the acre have been har- 
vested, while adjoining Concord was 
producing three tons. It is more vig- 
orous than any of our well-known 
commercial sorts, and it has the great 
advantage of being easy to propagate. 
The clusters of Fredonia are above 
normal in size, made up of very large 
berries. When the blossoms of Fre- 
donia are just set, it would seem that 
the cluster is to be somewhat strag- 
gly, but as the berries approach the 
eating stage, it will be seen that an- 
other berry could not possibly form 
on the pedicels. 

Perhaps the quality of Fredonia is 
not quite equal to that of Concord, 
yet many grape men have declared 
that they would eat it as readily as 
Concord. At any rate, it is superior 
to Daisy, Moore and Worden. Since 
it matures early, ripeness is assured 
in practically every season. 

There is nothing more handsome 
in the grape line than a cluster of 
Fredonia with its heavy bloom. We 
have stressed the earliness of the va- 
riety, and yet it will hang on the vine 
in good eating condition when the 
last of the Concord are being har- 
vested. In all of our experiences 
with thousands of seedlings and va- 
rieties, no other has been noted that 
possesses this character. This adds 
to its value as a commercial sort, 
since if the market for early matur- 
ing grapes is not strong, Fredonia 
can still be harvested as a mid-season 
grape, 

Of all the varieties herein dis- 
cussed, Fredonia, because of its thick 
skin, is best adapted for distant ship- 
ping. There will be better quality 
grapes introduced in the future, but 
It is going to be a long time before 
ene that possesses so many commer- 
cial characters will be available. 


_There is a dearth of good red va- 
Meties in our catalog of new grapes. 
Dunkirk and Hanover are good juice 
sorts, but their best growth requires 
longer seasons than maintain in most 
sections of New York. Both are 


quite subject to the mildews, hence 
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telephone.” 


‘How much are 


eggs today?’’ 


“WE USE the telephone to get informa- 
tion on current prices for eggs and 
poultry and we also sell broilers and 
hens by telephone,” relates a farm wo- 
man of Worcester, New York. 

The best market and the best price 
are often more easily located by tele- 
phone. You can send your voice to 
many markets easier than you can go 
in person to one. This is one reason 
why the telephone is so helpful in many 
business transactions. 

And its importance at other times 
should not be overlooked. In time of 
emergency, for instance, when the assis- 
tance and advice of doctor, veterinarian, 
friend, or neighbor are so necessary. 
And its importance in keeping you in 
touch with neighborhood doings and 
with the outside world. It is not hard 
to understand why farm 
families often say, ““We could 
not get along without a 




















must be sprayed regularly. Several 
red seedlings are now under test, and 
it now seems quite likely that within 
the next few years the problem of 
good red sorts will be at least par- 
tially solved, as several offer much 
promise. 

If one contemplates the planting of 
a commercial vineyard in the near 
future, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom to look carefully into the possi- 
bilities of some of the varieties here 
mentioned, for they all fit in nicely 
in eastern grape culture. There sure- 
ly are no indications that the usage 
of Concord will be increased for 


many years to come. 
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Write us for prices on the new varieties of 
Grapes—Portland, Fredonia, Ontario, Golden 
Muscat and others; also the Patented Candoka 
peach. Free illustrated catalog of fruits, orna- 
mentals and shrubs on request. Be sure to 
write for it. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO., Painesville, Ohio 


600 Acres Established 1881 





Ornamental Apples 


Ornamental apples and crabapples are 
becoming very popular trees for orna- 
mental planting. There are about 70 
kinds of these wild species, nearly all of 
which are obtainable from American 
nurserymen. Flowering crabs are espe- 
cially desirable for use as specimen trees 
or shrubs on the lawn, as well as for use 


in border and background plantings. 
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FRUIT TREE PLANTED 
IN DYNAMITED HOLE 


FRUIT TREE 
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Comparative sketch showing 
deeper feeding area caused by 
blasting soil. Note healthy, 
far-reaching root system en- 
suring rapid, vigorous growth. 





REES grow faster when the 

fibrous roots have plenty of 
room to reach out into rich feed- 
ing area. Blasting shatters sub- 
soil strata, providing increased 
porosity of soil and enabling sur- 
face water to penetrate deeply. 
This moisture supply is preserved 
during long dry seasons—an 
added advantage in the all-im- 
portant first year when the tree 
is fighting for its existence. 

Planting trees in blasted soil 
saves time—reduces losses— 
insures speedier maturity and 
improved production. 

If you are planning to enlarge 
your orchards or plant new ones, 
write us for complete details of 
how to prepare subsoil by use of 
explosives. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Extension Section 
Wilmington, Del, 
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CALENDAR OF COMING FRUIT MEETINGS 
AND EXHIBITS 


Nov. 5-7—West Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society Apple Show, Martinsburg. 
—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 


Nov. 12-14—Minnesota State Horticultur- 
al Society and Minnesota Fruit Growers’ 
Assn. annual meetings and exhibits, Hotel 
New Duluth, Duluth—R. S. Mackintosh, 
Sec’y, Hort. Society, St. Paul; J. D. 
Winter, Sec’y, Fruit Growers’ Assn., 786 
Eustis St., St. Paul. 


Nov. 14-15—Oregon State Horticultural 
Society 50th Anniversary meeting, Cor- 
— T. McWhorter, Sec’y, Cor- 
vallis. 


Nov. 14-15—Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society annual convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, 1532 University Ave., 
Madison. 


Nov. 16-17—Oklahoma Horticultural 
Show, Stillwater, sponsored by stu- 
dents in Horticultural Department, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College—Louise 
Perrin, Sec’y, Tulsa. 


Nov. 19-2i—Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety annual meeting and exhibition, Ar- 
mory, Lewiston—E. L. White, Sec’y, 
Bowdoinham. 


Nov. 20-2i—Tennessee State Horticul- 
tural Society annual convention, Chero- 
kee Hotel, Cleveland—G. M. Bentley, 
Sec’y. Knoxville. 


Nov. 21-23—Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety 70th annual convention, 24th annual 
convention Iowa Fruit Growers’ Assn., 
and several other societies, Memorial 
Union, Iowa State College, Ames. Little 
Mid-West Student Horticultural Expo- 
sition to be held in connection with meet- 
ings—R. S. Herrick, Sec’y, State House, 
Des Moines. 


Dec. 3-5—Missouri Valley Apple Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by Missouri River Apple 
Growers, St. Joseph Chamber of Com- 
merce, and horticultural societies of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, St. 
Joseph, Mo.—W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y, 
Mo. Hort. Society, Columbia. . 


Dec. 3-5—Michigan State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, apple show and 
exhibits, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids. 
H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 


Dec. 3-5—New Jersey State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City—Arthur J. Farley, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


Dec. 5-6—Kentucky State Horticultural 
Society 80th annual meeting, with Col- 
lege of Agriculture co-operating, Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville—W. W. Magill, 
Field Agent in Horticulture, College of 
Agriculture, Lexington. 


Dec. 9-11—Washington State Horticul- 
tural Assn. meeting, Wenatchee.—C. L. 
Vincent, Sec’y, Pullman. 


Dec. 10-12—Virginia State Horticultural 
Society 40th annual meeting and exhibit, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke.—W. S. Camp- 
field, Sec’y, Staunton. 


Dec. 10-13—American Pomological So- 
ciety 51st convention, in joint session 
with Connecticut Pomological Society 
and in co-operation with New England 
and New York Horticultural Societies, 
Hartford Armory, Hartford, Conn.— 
H. L. Lantz, Sec’y, Ames, Iowa. 


Dec. 11-13—Illinois State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting and exhibits, State 
Armory, Decatur.—Joe B. Hale, Sec’y, 


Salem. 
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Dec. 13-14—Montana Horticult 
ciety, Polson—Geo. L. ee So- 
Missoula. Knight, Sec’y, 


Dec. 18-20—Peninsula Horticy] 
ciety meeting, fruit and edad os 
exhibits, Bridgeville—J, F, Fe 
Sec’y. Box 425, Newark, Del, a 


Jan. 7-9—Maryland State Hortj 
Society annual meeting, Hlortiagenn 
Bldg. rag ES = Maryland, College 

ark.—A. F. " 
— lerheller, Sec’y, College 


Jan. 7-9—Nebraska State Horticulturaj 
Society winter meeting, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln.—E. H. Hoppert Sec? 
Lincoln. 6 Pipes 


Jan. 8-10—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Assn. annual meeting, Memorial Audi. 
torium, Worcester.—Wm. R. Cole, See’ 
Amherst. es 


Jan. 14-17—New York State Horticultural 
Society 81st annual meeting and commer. 
cial exhibit, Rochester—Roy P, Me. 
Pherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 


Jan. 15-16—South Dakota State Horticyl. 
tural Society winter meeting, Aberdeen, — 
W. A. Simmons, Sec’y, Court House 
Sioux Falls. 


Jan. 16—Vermont State Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting in co-operation with 
Union Agricultural Society, Burling- 
— B. Cummings, Sec’y, Burling- 
on. 


Jan. 20-21—Pennsylvania State Horticul- 
tural Assn. winter meeting, in conjunc- 
tion with Pennsylvania Farm Show, Har- 
—- H. Sudds, Sec’y, State Col- 
ege. 


Jan. 21-23—Indiana Horticultural Society 
meeting and orchard supply exhibit, Man- 
ufacturer’s Bldg., State Fair Grounds, In- 
dianapolis—Everett Wright, Sec’y, La- 
fayette. 


Jan. 27-Feb. 1—Ohio State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Columbus, dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week.—F. H. Beach, 
Sec’y, Columbus. 


Jan. 29-31—New York State Horticultural 
Society Eastern Meeting and commercial 
exhibit, Kingston—Roy P. McPherson, 
Sec’y, LeRoy. 


New Raspberry Named 


MONG the many new fruits reported 
upon at the recent meeting of the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association at the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva was a new red 
raspberry seedling which is to be known as 
the “Taylor” in honor of the late Prof. 
O. M. Taylor who was for many years in 
charge of the small fruit investigations at 
the station. Prof. Taylor named and in- 
troduced the June and Ontario red rasp- 
berries, as well as many other small fruits, 
and imported from England the Lloyd 
George raspberry that has since become the 
parent of an unusually fine lot of seedlings, 
several of which may eventually be intro- 
duced. 

_ One of these crosses made in 1925 be- 
tween Newman and Lloyd George has now 
been named the Taylor and will be intro- 
duced this fall by the fruit testing associa- 
tion, although planting stocks are some- 
what limited to meet the anticipated demand 
for this new variety. The association propa- 
gates planting stocks of the new varieties of 
fruit originating on the station grounds an 
distributes them at a nominal cost. 
NOVEMBER, 1935 
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A silo filler adapted to care for 
apple pomace. The owner of this 
outfit says that the pomace can 
be mixed with other types of 
silage without danger of loss and 
that he has been using the pomace 
as a supplemental feed for several 
seasons with good results. 


EXTRA 
PROFITS 


trom 





By WILLIAM H. ZIPF 


From apple canneries, vinegar fac- 
tories and cider presses in all fruit- 
producing sections of the country 
thousands of tons of apple pomace 
have annually been thrown on the 
waste heaps to be weathered away by 
the elements. From these same sec- 
tions now come reports of a new and 
profitable use of this product which 
was formerly a waste and often a 
liability when it had to be hauled long 
distances for sanitary disposal. 

Where the manufacture of imita- 
tion apple jelly is practiced, pomace is 
used in this product. Jelly production 
plants are located in specialized areas 
and are not general. The manufac- 
turing process requires special equip- 
ment and the plants must be located 
in regions of abundant pomace supply. 
Hence, in most sections apple pomace 
has been completely a waste often left 
ina heap, until the odor and quantity 
became undesirable, and then hauled 
to the dump. 

In seeking a use for this by-product 
the research departments of many 
agricultural experiment stations and 
colleges discovered that pomace was 
ideal as a supplementary feed for 
dairy cattle. 

No doubt some enterprising dairy- 
man or orchardist had this same idea 
In years past, but when the dairyman 
fed the pomace to his stock their pro- 
duction fell off and the venture was 
given up in haste. This unfavorable 
situation was probably caused when 
the animals were fed pomace exclu- 
sively during the period that it was 
NOVEMBER. 1935 


available in large amounts. Research 
men engaged with this problem tell 
us that the pomace is high in carbe- 
hydrates and, when fed alone, the milk 
production of the animals is impaired 
due to the unbalanced diet. 

As it comes from the press apple 
pomace is high in moisture content. 
At Washington State College workers 
have dried the pomace in a rotary 
steam dryer which allowed them to 
ship the dried product without spoil- 
age. 

The Washington workers then con- 
ducted experiments on the feeding of 
this dried product to stock and found 
that it gave excellent results at a sav- 


Except in a few sections of the country where 
imitation apple jelly is made, a pile of 
pomace such as that shown below would be 
a liability in that the by-products producer 
would have to dispose of it or allow it to rot. 


peasy See ae 
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ing to the dairymen and also brought 
a return to the apple or cider produc- 
ers which was not previously possible. 

Quick, efficient drying is possible 
only when the necessary equipment is 
available. Such a dryer as that used 
at Washington State College or any 
of the usual types of dryers are satis- 
factory for drying of pomace. In 
addition to the better shipping and 
keeping qualities, the pomace is more 
readily mixed with ground feeds when 
in the dry condition and requires a 
much smaller space for storage. How- 
ever, if the necessary facilities for 
drying are not at hand, the pomace, 
just as it comes from the presses, has 
the same feeding value although more 
space is required and there may be 
slight spoilage in storage. 

At the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station the pomace was stored in 
metal drums two to three months be- 
fore it was used. At the time the 
drums were opened there was only a 
slight loss from surface spoilage and 
a small amount of discoloration where 
the pomace had come in contact with 
the iron sides of the containers. This 
was the product just as it came from 
the presses and not the dried form 
mentioned above. The Ohio station 
also found that the pomace is similar 
to corn silage in animal nutrient con- 
tent. When the pomace is stored in 
drums it is necessary to thoroughly 
tamp the pomace into, the containers. 

When: placed-in a’ silo the pomace 
is equal, in keeping quality, to other 
gcneral types of ensilage. One Gairy- 
tan has devised a joyei silo filler for 
use with pomace.. Pomace can be 
mixed with ensilage; for the regular 
peridds: witheut -Ioss. *If the pomace 
is to be used for feeding, it is sug- 
gested that it not be allowed to stand 
unprotected for long periods during 
warm weather. Such a practice will 
allow insects and fungi to breed and 
when pomace infested with insect 
eggs and fungous growth is placed in 
the silo or container trouble will fol- 
low. 

For the apple producer who has 
dairymen near by the sale of this 
pomace constitutes an added revenue 
from his cider production endeavor 
and removes the problem of disposing 
of the pomace. 
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Astringent 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
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Manufactured by 
GENERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
Sales Offices From Coast to Coast 











UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 
WONDERFUL TREATMENT 
for pile suffering. If you_have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
bless the day that you read this. 


Write today. E. R. Page Cow 482-A4 
Page Bidg.. Marshall, Mich. 1 








FRUIT FARM ELECTRIFICATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


system of surface irrigation for 60 


| acres of his apple orchard, a 40 horse- 
| power motor pumping against a head 


of 110 feet. This grower has an as- 
sured market for his highest quality 
standard pack. In the dry year of 
1929, irrigation resulted in over two- 
thirds of his fruit grading 3% inches 
or larger, while in 1928, considered a 
normal year for moisture (no irrigat- 
ing being done) most of the fruit 
graded in the smaller classes. In 
1930, probably the driest year on rec- 
ord in that section, the crop left by a 
bad frost was matured with irrigation 
into smooth and well-colored fruit of 
exceptional size, while all of his un- 
irrigated fruit went into a car of 
ciders. 


It is conceded that spraying is the 
key operation on the modern fruit 
farm. With the timeliness of spray 
applications becoming increasingly 
important, the steady supply of water 
is an important factor. The larger 
producer must maintain refill tanks 
about the orchard and this necessitates 
the pumping of large amounts of 
water to keep them filled. 


There are many ways to use a port- 
able electric motor on a fruit farm. 
It will operate a fruit grader and 
furnish power for a spray gun for 
painting the buildings. It will mix 
concrete, saw wood and freeze ice 
cream. 


Dependable electric refrigeration 
will maintain any desired temperature 
in a fruit storage. 

In initiating a project, it isn’t neces- 
sary to engage the service of a pro- 
fessional man as adviser, engineer or 
go-between. Where there are a sub- 
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TIRE CORD BACK: STAY 





Up the back of this laced waterproof boot is in- 
serted layer after layer of alternating rubber and 
fabric, built like a spring for flexing and strength. 
The feature of this construction is the tire cord 
back-stay, which is the toughest flexing material 
that can be installed in this reinforcement. This 15- 
inch waterproof shoe will out- 
wear even its predecessors 
in the “U.S.” line. 







== United States Rubber Company “™ 
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stantial number of growers in a local. 
ity which has no electricity available 
now, and they feel a line in their 
neighborhood would be self-support. 
ing, all they need do is write to REA 
at Washington—there are no field 
offices—telling the Administration 
how many there are in the group who 
want the line, about how much they 
can spend each month for current and 
for appliances, where they could get 
electricity at wholesale, how long the 
line would need to be to serve them 
and other preliminary facts, 

If a project proves feasible, the 
REA will lend money for constructing 
a rural line. No grants are made, but 
the loan may equal the total cost of 
the line. Almost any organization 
may apply fora loan. Private utilities 
are well represented among the appli- 
cants. REA gives preference, how- 
ever, to projects sponsored by farm- 
ers’ co-operative groups, by municipal 
plants, or by other public bodies, such 
as power districts. 

The loans will have to be paid off 
over a period of 20 years, with inter- 
est at only three per cent. In most 
cases the line itself will be adequate 
security for the loan, and in no case 
will a farmer be required to undertake 
any personal financial liability to have 
the line built with REA funds. 

Many other factors enter into the 
picture. REA engineers believe, how- 
ever, that a line built to serve an aver- 
age of three consumers to the mile at 
an average cost of about $1,000 per 
mile will furnish satisfactory service. 

Recognizing this situation, the Gov- 
ernment has just effected a reorgan- 
ization of the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority—EHFA. That body 
was first organized in the Tennessee 
Valley, where it operated for more 
than a year with a great deal of suc- 
cess. It bought up installment con- 
tracts made between regular dealers 
and individual purchasers of four 
major household appliances. These 
contracts were made with lower carry- 
ing charges and longer repayment 
periods than were generally available 
in similar transactions up to that time. 

With the reorganization, EHFA is 
extending its operation not only to 
embrace every section of the country, 
but also to include house wiring, 
plumbing, sanitary fixtures, and some 
items of household and farm electrical 
equipment not previously handled. 


That’s what the Government is do- 
ing in the work of extending rural 
electrification to farms not now 
served. Pamphlets have been prepared 
by REA explaining the program in 
detail. They will be furnished on re 
quest to anyone interested. Write.to 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 


tion, Washington D.C. 
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' fig. 3. A portion of the Hitchings' orchards in western New York, on seedling 








rootstocks—note general appearance of uniformity. 


ROOTSTOCKS FOR FRUIT TREES 


(Continued from page 5) 


ft the desired variety. This need 
has been filled mostly by rootstocks 
raised from seed—so-called “seedling 
rootstocks” (Fig. 2). Production of 
seedlings is in the hands of a few 
experts in this line, most of the stocks 
being raised in Kansas, Iowa and 
Colorado in the Middle West, and in 
Oregon and Washington on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Speaking in general terms and 
more or less commercially, apple seed 
imported from France and known as 
“French Crab” has been used to pro- 
duce seedling apple rootstocks. In 
fact, barring some of the hardy apple 
seedlings in the north Central States, 
most of the apple orchards in Amer- 
ica are on French Crab seedling roots 
(Fig. 1). 

For the pear, pear seed also from 
France, known as “French Pear” has 
been most used. To be sure, the last 
20 years has seen some seedlings of 
oriental pears, such as Ussuriensis, 
Calleryana and Serotina (Japanese 
pear), yet by and large, most com- 
mercial pear orchards are on French 
pear roots. 

For the cherry, two seedling sup- 
plies have been used, namely, the 
wild sweet cherry or “Mazzard” as it 
is called, and the perfume cherry of 
Europe or “Mahaleb.” The Mazzard 
has been used quite freely for sweet 
cherries, while the Mahaleb has until 
recently beerr used almost exclusively 
for sour cherries and to some extent 

for the sweet cherry as well. 

For the European type plums, 
seedlings of the cherry plum or 
“Myrobalan” have been used. A 
limited quantity of hardy seedlings 
from native plums, some peach seed- 
lings and some rootstocks raised from 
cuttings of the Marianna plum have 
also been used, but not in a large 
way. Practically speaking, plum trees 
in America are on Myrobalan roots. 

For the peach, seedlings have been 


raised from seed of wild peaches 
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found in the mountains of the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee and _ Kentucky, 
known as “naturals.” More recently, 
peach seed of certain cultivated var- 
ieties of peaches has been used, such 
as Muir and Lovell. 

Now, it goes without saying that 
these seedling rootstocks have not 
been perfect in answering the fruit 
tree rootstock problem. Yet it must 
be admitted by anyone who has seen 
the great orchard sections of Yakima, 
Wenatchee, Hood River, Prosser, 
Medford, the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys, the 
Ozarks, the Shenandoah-Cumberland 
section, and the major fruit sections 
of the Northeast, that the rootstocks 
that have been used upon which to 
produce America’s supply of apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, and plums 
have given a fairly good account of 
themselves (Fig. 3). But, having 
said that, the trouble begins, because 
there is no major fruit section where 
already growers are not beginning to 
find fault in a minor way with the 
rootstocks they use. 

The Shenandaah-Cumberland sec- 
tion complains of root rots and wishes 
that a rootstock could be found which 
would be free from this trouble. 
Maine feels that apple rootstocks are 
not sufficiently hardy. Western New 
York would like to see a better cherry 
stock and does not feel satisfied with 
such large apple trees as she now 
grows. Pennsylvania seeks a hardier 
cherry rootstock. Another section 
finds nematodes a problem in peach 
roots, another finds blight resistance 
a desirable feature of a pear root- 
stock, and still another finds soil 
adaptability an important considera- 
tion in a rootstock. The Hudson 
River Valley feels that there is some- 
thing wrong with the rootstock now 
in common use for the McIntosh 
variety, and so on down the list. 


Part IT will appear in the December 


issue. ‘ 
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SUCKERS 
cuts 1% umes 

HERE 
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POINTCUT 


PR UNER 


The first perfect all-purpose pruner ever 
developed. Equally suitable for light or 
heavy work. Both blades have sharp cut- 
ting edges. Cannot bruise the bark. 
Prunes closer, cleaner, 50% to 100% in- 
crease in power instantly available in 
the patented power shift. Price $4.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from us. 
For extra heavy duty prun- 


ing—Porter Forester is 
recommended. 
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Commercial Fruit and 
Vegetable Products 


By W. V. CRUESS 
530 pages of valuable information on the 
preservation of fruit and vegetable products. 
Amply illustrated. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $4.50. 
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1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 














WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


on CAPITOL UNION STATION PLAZA 


All outside rooms connecting with tub and shower baths, 
Convenient to the Capitol and all points of interest. Spe- 
cial sightseeing trips daily. Day and night garage and 
parking space. Rooms with bath from $2.00 single and 
from $3.00 double. Moderate prices in restaurant. L. H. 
Firey, President. 










New Book 


Tells How Trappers 
Get EXTRA MONEY 


for Ww F URS 


New Tips to Trappers book tells h 
wu may share in $4,750.00 in awards 
neluding FREE Plymouth automo- 
biles for careful pelt ee ece 
in Sears 7th National Show. Also 
how Searsactas youragent, getting you 
highest value we believe obtainable for 
your furs. Your copy is FREE. Mail 
coupon below. 

——— —— Sw ee eS eee oe 


Mail to ; ‘point below nearest to you: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
Chicago—Philadelphia—Memphis 
Dallas—Kansas City—Seattle 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, fur shipping 
tags and latest edition of “Tips to ppers.”’ 


MAIL 







WB: 6.5 8a 0264 ce tsatasatertadaenteae Cen 
POSS oioinw és cnedsiseecataenta eres 
Rural Route..... pe ee ro 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDERS 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











BABY CHICKS 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS. LEAD- 
ing breeds. Now hatching. Prompt delivery. Low prices. 
Special discounts on 1936 orders booked now. Catalog 
Free. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri. 











DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 21, FAIRBURY, 
Nebr. Monthly Magazine, 25c yearly; 5 months 10c. 


FRUIT GRADERS 


SIMPLEX DIVIDES FRUIT ANY FOUR SIZES. ELEC- 
tric $115. Hand $85.00. BUTLER MFG. CO., Conneaut, 
hio. 




















HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY, 5 PAIRS, $1; SAMPLE 
25c. DIRECTCO, AF-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES. PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW BEFORE 
the best varieties and sizes have been exhausted. Trees 
are scarcer than they have been for many years and prices 
will smely advance. At the present time we have a good 
assortment of varieties and sizes, being offered at old 
prices. Write for our Price List offering more than 800 
varieties of Fruits and Ornamentals. WAYNESBORO 
NURSERIES INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 

PEACH AND APPLE TREES DIRECT TO PLANTERS. 
Yellow and Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, pecans. Also ornamentals. 
Free Catalog. TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Bor 
101, Cleveland, Tennessee. 

PAPERSHELL PECAN AND FRUIT TREES, NUTS, 
cheap land. New catalog free. BASS PECAN COM- 
PANY, Lumberton. Mississippi. 

CHIEF AND LATHAM RASPBERRY PLANTS. A. B. 
COLEMAN & SON, Aitkin, Minnesota. 

NEW VARIETIES! PEACH AND APPLE. CATA- 
logue Free. MARKHAM’S NURSERY, Xenia, Illinois. 


NUTS FOR SALE 






































PECAN NUTS, LARGE SIZE, THIN SHELLS, BEST 
quality, 10 lbs. and over 18c lb. ‘Transportation charges 
paid to your place. A. B. KIRBY, Gaffney, South Caro- 


lina. 
OLD COINS WANTED 


$2000.00 FOR 1c. WE PAY THE WORLD’S HIGHEST 
Prices for old coins, and paper money. Large Cents up to 
$2000.00 each, Half cents $250.00, 1909 cent $10.00, Indian 
head cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00, 25c before 1873 
$300.00, 50c before 1879 $750.00, silver dollars before 1874 
$2500.00, gold dollars $1000.00, trade dollars $250.00, 
1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper money $26.00, encased 
postage stamps $12.00, certain foreign coin $150.00, etc., 
send dime for large illustrated list before sending coins. 
ROMANOCOINSHOP, Dept. 583, Springfield, Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—SEND ME SKETCH, PICTURE OR MODEL 
of your new invention. I will give you prompt report on 
its probable patentability based on a search of the patent 
records for a small charge. 

PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, VINES, etc., can now be 
protected by Patents. I can furnish copies of any or 
all plant patents issued to date. 

GEORGE E. COOK 
Registered Patent Attorney 
International Bidg., 1319 F Street Washington, D. C. 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL FILM DEVELOPED, 8 GUARANTEED CRYS- 
taline prints and two double weight phototone enlargements 
25c. Our work done by professionals. Quick service. 
EERLESS PHOTO SHOP, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25c COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN. TRAINED 
horticulturist. Experienced Orchardist. Present manager 
200-acre orchard. Box 228, Parker, Kansas. 


RAZOR BLADES 


SPECIAL 10 BLADES TO FIT GILLETTE TYPE 
razor. First quality with Pocket Lighter, 25¢. L. D 
EVANS, 44 North 10th St., Reading, Pennsylvania. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


CASH PAY WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN—SPARE OR 
Full time. ‘Thousands make $50.00 or more in a week 
SELLING STARK TREES, etc. Healthful outdoor work. 
Write Quick for FREE Sales Making Outfit and WEEKLY 
PAY Plan. No Cash or Experience needed. If you can’t 
sell, BUY Stark Trees. WRITE FOR CATALOG. STARK 
NURSERIES, Box C-1105, Louisiana, Missouri. 


WIND ELECTRIC CHARGERS 


BUILD SLOW SPEED WIND CHARGER FROM OLD 
automobile generator. Complete plans, 10c, with 15 other 
generator changes. LeJAY MANUFACTURING, 3463 
Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHO'S WHO IN POMOLOGy 
- MICHIGAN - 


The outstanding fruit producing 
state in the north-central section of 
the country, Michigan has many out- 
standing men engaged in the better- 
ment of horticultural practices. Be- 
low is given a list of Michigan’s 
horticultural workers who are con- 
stantly adding items to their collec- 
tion of pomological accomplish- 
ments. 


College of Agriculture and Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station at the 

Michigan State College of Agricul- 

ture and Applied Science, East 
Lansing. 

Frederick C. Bradford, M.S., Associate 
Professor and Research Associate in 
Horticulture. Propagation of fruit 
trees, winter injury, fruit bud forma- 
tion. Joint author: Fundamentals of 
Fruit Production; Orcharding. 


Horace A. Cardinell, B.S., Research As- 
sociate in Horticulture. Publications: 
An Aftermath of Winter Injury; 
Eighty Winters in Michigan 
Orchards; Pruning Young Fruit 
Trees; Comparison of Methods of 
Making Spray Applications; Grafting 
in the Apple Orchard. 


Donald Cation, M.S., Research Assistant 
in Plant Pathology, Fruit Diseases. 
Special interests: Peach virus di- 
seases. 


Walter C. Dutton, M.S., Research Asso- 
ciate in Horticulture. In charge of 
horticultural experiment station work 
with insecticides and fungicides and 
studies of spray residues and their 
removal. 


V. R. Gardner, M.S., Horticulturist and 
Director Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Research work 
during past several years limited 
largely to a study of bud sports in 
deciduous fruits. Joint author: Fun- 
damentals of Fruit Production; 
Orcharding. Author: The Cherry and 
Its Culture. 


H. P. Gaston, M.S., Research Assistant 
in Horticulture. Conducting pruning 
investigations. Publications: Why a 
Cull Apple is a Cull; Roadside Mar- 
keting in Michigan; Consumer De- 
mand for Apples in Michigan; Michi- 
gan Pear Industry. 


Roy E. Gibson, South Haven. Discovered 
and propagated South Haven peach 
in 1916. Started systematic selection 
of buds based upon tree performance 
records in 1917. Began co-operative 
research and propagation tests with 
Michigan State College in 1925. 


H. D. Hootman, Extension Specialist in 
Horticulture. Secretary Michigan 
State Horticultural Society. 


Ray Hutson, M.S., Entomologist. 


Stanley Johnston, M.S., Superintendent, 
Experiment Station, South Haven. In 
charge general experimental work. 
Special attention to peaches, pears, 
raspberries, strawberries and blue- 
berries. Also publications on these 
subjects. 


Robert E. Loree, M.S., Assistant Profes- 
sor and Research Assistant in Hor- 
ticulture. Special work on small 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


fruits. Publications: Nutrj 

quirements of the Strawberry: Pre 
ing the Red Raspberry; Strawberr, 
Growing in Michigan; Raspberr. 
Growing in Michigan, = 


Roy E. Marshall, Ph.D. Profes 
Pomology and Research Associone 
Fruit handling, fruit products cold 
storage, pruning, pollination, and spe- 
cial raspberry investigations, Also 
publications on these subjects, 


Newton L. Partridge, Ph.D., Research As- 
sistant in Horticulture. Land evaly- 
ation and utilization for fruit grow. 
ing; grape culture. 


Glen L. Ricks, M.S., Extension Speciaf; 
in Horticulture. Special work ae 
cent years: field research on pruning 
and spraying of apples. Publications: 
Thin Wood Method of Pruning Bear. 
ing Apple Trees; Success and Failure 
in Spraying for Scab and Codling 
Moth. 


Franklin Sherman, III, M.S., Research 
Assistant in Entomology. Specializes 
in fruit insects. 


Walter Toenjes, M.S., Superintendent, 
Graham Substation at Grand Rapids, 


State Department of Agriculture, 
Lansing 
E. C. Mandenburg, In charge of State 
Nursery and Fruit Inspection, 
W. C. Geagley, State Chemist, in charge 


of enforcement of spray residue regu- 
lations. 


State Horticultural Society 


Arlie L. Hopkins, Bear Lake, President. 
Lf ~ Richards, Eau Claire, Vice Presi- 
ent. 




















NEW 
Apple and Pear Cutter 


The perfect fruit sampler for 
growers. Let your customers 
and buyers sample your prod- 
uct. The perfect purchase or 
gift for fruit consumers. 
Beautifully and Strongly Made 


Quadruple Silver Plated 
Will Last a Lifetime 


$2.00 postpaid 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
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ern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion Meets in Rockport, 
Indiana 


in Northern Nut Growers’ Association 
held its 26th annual convention September 
9 and 10, in Rockport, Ind. The unusually 

ge attendance of more than 125 persons 
indicates the great interest shown locally 
in nut culture. The hospitality of the peo- 
le of Rockport in entertaining the nut 
owers was unequalled in the history of 


the association. ; : 

Papers were presented on a diversity of 
nut topics, much emphasis being placed on 
varieties of nut trees, especially those for 
the middle northern zone. It was evident 
that there is considerable room for the im- 
provement of the various nut varieties. C. 
A. Reed of the U.S.D.A., Prof. N. F. 
Drake of Fayetteville, Ark. and D. C. 
Snyder of Center Point, Iowa, discussed 
nut varieties from various angles. 

Dr. W. C. Deming of Litchfield, Conn., 
chairman of the judging committee for the 
nut contest held by the association in the 
fall of 1934, presented the results of that 
contest. It was decided that a permanent 
contest committee be established to formu- 
late and carry out a definite policy regard- 
ing future nut contests. 

H. C. Neville and Prof. A. S. Colby of 
Illinois discussed the nut industry in that 
State, particularly in the southern portion 
where a thriving pecan industry, based 
chiefly on wild trees, is developing. Con- 
siderable progress in topworking wild trees 
to improved varieties is being made. These 
two men conducted a field trip to the large 
native pecan groves in Gallatin County, 
Illinois, near New Haven. This section 
produced a number of exceptionally fine 
pecans which won prizes in the nut con- 
test, and visits were made to the prize- 
winning trees. 

A field trip to nut plantings in the vicinity 
of Rockport was also conducted. The plant- 
ing of Harry R. Weber, consisting of about 
1000 walnut trees and 400 trees of pecans, 
hickories and filberts, illustrated the possi- 
bilities in growing these nuts in southern 
Indiana. In this planting lespedeza was be- 
ing used successfully in the control of soil 
erosion and in building up the soil. The 
nursery of J. F. Wilkinson, a neat and 
attractive place, illustrated methods of pro- 
ducing nut trees. Mr. Wilkinson, one of 
the most skillful and successful propagators 
of nut trees in the country, demonstrated 
his method of budding, while John W. 
Hershey demonstrated grafting. A number 
of large bearing trees of the various named 
northern pecans and their hybrids were of 
especial interest. 

The annual banquet, dedicated to T. P. 
Littlepage, Washington, D. C., and former- 
ly of Rockport, was attended by more than 
30 persons. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
Dr. G. A. Zimmerman, Harrisburg, Pa., 
president; J. F. Wilkinson, Rockport, Ind., 
vice-president; C. F. Walker, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, treasurer; G. L. Slate, Gen- 
eva, N. Y., secretary. 

The 1936 meeting of the association will 
be held in Geneva, N. Y., date to be an- 
nounced later in this column. It wil! be 
held during the week of the third Thurs- 
day in September, at which time the New 
ork State Fruit Testing Association will 
also hold its annual meeting. 

G. L. State, Sec’y, 
Geneva, N. Y. 





Banding Aids Control 


“Does it pay to band an orchard?” In 
one Illinois orchard this question was 
answered by a count of 12 per cent less 
worms in the banded than in the un- 

nded portion. 





Entire Truck Industry Gains 32% this Year 
But INTERNATIONAL GAINS 67% 


Figures based on R. L. Polk & Co. Data 





Above: International Model C-35—one of ten Internationals owned by Clear- 
water Growers Association, Clearwater, Florida. 


Here is wonderful proof of the steadily rising popularity of International 
Trucks. International new-truck registrations the first seven months of 1935 
are 67 per cent over the same period in 1934. The entire truck industry to- 
gether gained 32 per cent. No other leading truck, regardless of size or price, 
equals International’s gain. 


Truck users have learned from years of experience that International de- 
livers extra value. They go where they can get dependable performance and 
lasting economy. The rising tide of demand is for International Trucks be- 
cause here is the best paying truck investment. When you buy trucks, be 
guided by what experienced users know. Call on the International branch or 
dealer and see the trucks. Ask for a demonstration. Sizes for all loads from 


1/,-ton up. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


POPULAR HALF-TON 
INTERNATIONAL MODEL C-1 
Below is the Half-Ton, 6-cylinder International Model C-l1. Complete 
with handy pick-up body, as shown, for $530, fe factory. odel 
C-1 comes in ,113-in. and 125-in. wheelbases. Panel canopy-type ex- 
press, and attractive station-wagon bodies also 
available. The 113-in. wheelbase chassis is priced 


“$400 


f.o.b. factory 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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WITH THE COUNTRYWIDE CAMPAIGN IN BEHALF OF 




















To place the apple foremost in the fruit diet of Mr. and Mrs. American Citizen, and. 
their children, by a countrywide campaign of education is the aim of the National Ap- 4 
ple Institute. No position was ever more rightfully sought after, for King Apple is , 
truly the champion—worthy of Your support through... In th 
INDIVIDUAL STATE PEAR ¢ 
GROWER MEMBERSHIP SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP , . 
acil 
Furtherance of such an aim must be whole- The nationwide program of the Institute in- 
heartedly supported by individual growers. terlocks with that of local organizations, in- 
Resources of the National Apple Institute are cluding the State Horticultural Societies. T RAV 
placed at the disposal of members. Experi- Many of the leading state societies are al- High Fer 
: . ready co-operating members of the Institute. Control c 
enced counsel is offered for problems of in- jr —s ; : 
see Par A your state society is not behind the Insti- 
dividual members. The consensus of opin- ture 100%, use your influence to bring this 
ion among progressive fruit producers is that about. For attainment of the goal, every in- ROOT: 
people must be educated to the benefits of terested individual and group must be joined . for Fri 
the apple, with consumer demand as the goal. into a great body striving as one. 
Pictoria 
NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE r 
FRUIT 
HEADQUARTERS e 225 Wimmer Bidg. «© INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Who's 
Pom 
ILL 
WHAT THE INSTITUTE HAS DONE ' 
IS DOING AND WILL DO FOR THE INDUSTRY = ” 
alendar of | 
Has placed interesting suggestions. before millions of newspaper and Meetings a 
magazine readers. . . . Contacts Home Economics Departments of American 
schools, colleges and associations to promote use of apples. . . . Has Nationwi 
enlisted the support of 15,000 trained workers who are members 
of the American Home Economics Association. . . . Contacts State Horticu 
commercial users of apples, such as restaurant men, pie Nut Grower 


bakers, etc. . . . Develops plans for local apple exhibits 
and shows. . . . Is establishing Department of Home 
Economics in which to test new recipes and improve 
on old methods of cooking apples. 















